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CONVERSATIONS 
On the Sandwich Island Mission, designed for Sabbath school 
libraries. By a Lady. Printed by T. R. Marvin, for the 

Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, and sold at their Depos- 

itory, 47 Cornhill, Boston. 

Under the Editorial head in this number, our 
readers will find a description of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, together with some account of their discove- 
ry. The book named above, gives a remarkably 
clear and interesting account of the efforts which 
have been made to teach the natives Christianity and 
civilization. ‘The following extract gives a good 
specimen of the style and manner in which it is 
written :— 

‘«« The missionaries started very early in the morn- 
ing, taking with them a few cakes only, with two 
bottles of water, and a little wine, a guide, and one 
ortwolads. They travelled over high hills and 
deep vallies, and found the upland country but 
thinly inhabited. They met several natives load- 
ed with sandal wood, which they often carry upon 
their backs from fifteen to twenty miles. The king 
requires every man, woman, and child, to furnish 
a picul of sandal wood, whenever he has occasion 
for it in the purchase of vessels and cargoes. 

‘ How much isa picul?’ asked little Robert. 

‘One hundred and thirty three pounds and ene 
third,’ replied his mother. ‘They found a variety 
of forest trees unlike any ever seen in America. 
About one o’clock, it began to thunder, and they 
were soon enveloped in a cloud that hung upon the 
mountains. A heavy shower of rain commenced, 
and they gladly took shelter in a kind of booth built 
by the sandal-wood cutters, while the lightnings 
blazed and the thunders rolled around them. 

‘In about an hour the rain slacked, and they 
thought the shower nearly over, and set out again, 
desirous of reaching the king’s encampment be- 
fore dark—but the clouds agein gathered more 
thickly, and the rain poured in torrents from the 
points of their half sheltering umbrellas, as they 
trudged along in a narrow, winding, slippery foot- 
path, till they came to two little sheds of the wood- 
Cutters, unoccupied and cheerless as the wastes of 
desolation, surrounded with dreary mountains, and 
deep solitudes, on the bank of a swift mountain 
torrent, swelled by the rain. Into these misera- 

ble hovels they crept; the tops only were thached 
with leaves. Solitary and damp as these cabins 
were, they thought it expedient to pass the night 

































































|inthem. Their attendants struck upa fire, and! ‘ What is Lau-a-la?’ said Robert. 
| collected fuel tofeed it. They dried theirclothes;| ‘A tree whose leaves are from four to six feet in 
the rain abated; the thunder ceased; the stars length, and very thickly set. They form a very 
| appeared. By the light of their fire they read aj dense and cool shade by day,and a pretty good 
| portion of scripture, and united in prayer and, canopy by night, in such a warm climate. Before 
| praise to Him who had preserved themto that hour; | Ri-ho-ri-ho slept, Mr. Bingham held a long and se- 
jand, spreading a large cloak on the wet leaves, | riousconversation with him, and kindly endeavored 
j made a bed for three of them, where they slept| to dissuade him from intemperate drinking. He 
soundly, | asked him also if he was willing to have the mis- 
| * They rose early, and pursued their journey over sionaries teach all the people to observe the Sab- 
la rugged and slippery path, till nine o’clock, when | bath, and make them acquainted with Jesus Christ, 
| they came suddenly to the verge ofa high and| and the way to heaven? To which he readily 
| Steep mountain, which overlooked the northern | replied in the affirmative. 
| part of the island, where the clouds were literally! ‘ The next day, the missionaries and the kings 
| under their feet, completely bounding the view be-) were ready to depart, different ways,—the two 
| low them, though they had clear sunshine where | kings took leave of the people and the place, leav- 
|they stood; but, breaking away occasionally be-| ing ‘l'au-ma-ri-i’s bdbth in flames, according to the 
fore they began to descend the giddy height, they | ancient custom of the people, to burn down the 
saw the white surf of the vast Pacific, rolling upon | house where the king lodged in his travels. The 
the shore, at the distance of six or seven miles. | missionaries took passage in a double canoe. Mr. 
They descended several thousand feet, on a sharp | Bingham wrote an interesting description of the 
ridge, so nearly perpendicular that in many places | coast, which I will read to you :— 
they were obliged to go backwards, clinging tothe| ‘* The mountains along the shore for eight or ten 
roots of trees, and shrubs, and crags of rocks—their | miles, some rising abruptly from the ocean, exhib- 
guide-going before, and showing them where to! iting the obvious effects of volcanic fires; some, a 
place their feet, and where to hold with their | little back, appear like towering pyramids, around 
hands. Finding themselves at last safe at the bot-| which the warring elements had swept away the 
tom of the mountain, they threw themselves down, | more moveable and combustible matter; others 
quite exhausted, upon a mat, in the first native hut equally lofty, are partly covered with trees and 
they came to. | shrubs. Into thenooks between them a few houses 
‘After a little rest, they ate the last morsel of | are crowded, but they are almost inaccessible, ex- 
their cakes, read a portion of scripture, and | cept by the sea. However, hundreds of natives 
with the consent of the family lifted up their pray- live in this forbidding part of the island. They 
ers and thanksgivings to God, who had so merci-/ pass from one [ittl@é neighborhood to another in 
fully preserved them amidst the “ perils of the wil-/ canoes. Here, about midway of what the natives 
derness.”” | call the Pa-re, we landed, where is an acre or 
‘ Dragging their weary steps along till almost | two of sterile ground, bounded on one side by the 
night, they came tothe king’s encampment. Tau-{ Ocean, and environed on the other by a stupendous 
| ma-ri-i was sitting with his family in his waggon-| rock, nearly perpendicular, forming at its base a 
| box, placed on the ground, and defended from the | semicircular curve, which meets the ocean at each 
fresh trade-winds by a large mat suspended by | end, ‘ 
poles. Ri-ho-ri-ho wasasleep in ene of the native} ‘‘ In the middle of the curve, a stupendous rock 
houses, in the deepest state ofdrunkenness. ‘Tau- rises to the height of about fifteen hundred feet, 
ma-ri-i ordered a good supper of tea, sea-bread, | Near one end of the curve, the rock projects fifty 
baked pig, and taro, which they ate with a good | feet from its base, and is here three hundred feet 
appetite, sitting down upon the green grass. high; so that ten houses of the little village are 
‘'T'au-ma-ri-i told them he had no house for them | built under it, and defended, generally, from the 
or himself to sleep in, as Ri-ho-ri-ho had taken pos- | rain, and tempest, and always from the direct rays 
session of the whole cluster for himself and com-{of the sun till some time after noon. The cool 
pany ; but that he was building a temporary booth shade of the rock, when we were present between 
for himself and family, where they should have a} ten and eleven o'clock, extended more than one 
lodging place, if they would accept of it. Mats | hundred feet from its base. 
were spread on the clean grass for beds, and five} ‘‘ Never was I so forcibly impressed, by any 
sheets of ta-pa for bed-clothes, were presented to | Scene in nature, with the lively figures, by which 
each of them, according to the custom of the coun- | Isaiah sets forth our Saviour,—‘ as an hiding-place 
try, when visitors tarry through the night. | from the wind; and a covert from the storm; as 
‘The next morning, the travellers wishing to | the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ The 
explore the district of He-ne-ra-e, and the coast, | highest part is called ‘the fire Pa-re.’ Here the 
‘Tau-ma-ri-i sent a canoe to carry them, anda mes- | natives sometimes exhibit their fire-works in the 
senger on foot, to see that a dinner was provided | night, as they did a few nights since, when the 
for them. They found multitudes of natives who | kings lodged there. 
appeared very friendly. Mr. Bingham conversed | ‘* Along a winding, difficult ascent, which com- 
with them about the great salvation—he asked | mences by a rude ladder hanging over the sea, 
them, if they knew who made the great mountains? | they climb to the very summit, and throw off fire- 
They replied, “We know not.” ‘*Who made | brands, or torches, ingeniously constructed, which 
the earth, the sun, moonand stars?” ‘* We know | sail off a great distance, and fall into the ocean.’ ” 
not.” He then told them that Jehovah, the great | == 
God of heaven, made the mountains and all things. 














NARRATIVE. 





‘* Yes, this is our God, and is he not yours also?” 
“No, our gods are all dead.” Mr. Bingham told 
them they must worship Jehovah, who alone is God. 

‘Soon after taking leave of the natives, they em- 
barked in acanoe, and in Jess than two hours 
landed at the place where they left the kings in 
the morning. Ri-ho-ri-lo had encamped in a grove 
of Lau-a-la. 





One of them replied, ‘‘ This is your God, is it not ?” > 





From * Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery, by Mary 
Rusgeli Mitford.’ 
THE TWO DOLLS. 

Fangy Elvington was a nice little girl, who had 
a great many good qualities, and, like other little 















girls, a few faults; which had grown up like weeds. 
under the neglect and mismanagement of the 
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people at the Park, and threatened to require both 
time and painsto eradicate. For instance, she had 
a great many foolish antipathies and troublesome 
fears, some caught from the affectation of the 
housekeeper, some from the iguorance of the nurse : 
she shrieked at the sight of a mouse, squalled at a 
frog, was well nigh ready to faint at an earwig, and 
quite as much afraid of a spider as if she had been 
a fly; she ran away from a quiet ox, as if he had 
been a mad bull} and had such ahorror of chimney 
sweepers that she shrank her head under the bed- 
clothes whenever she heard the deep cry of 
“ sweep! sweep!” forerunning the -old clothes- 
man and the milkman on a frosty morning, and 
could hardly be persuaded to look at them, poor 
creatures, dressed in their tawdry tinsel and dan- 
cing round Jack of the Green on May Day. But 
her favorite fear, her pet aversion, was a negro; 
especially a little black footboy who lived next door, 
and whom she never saw without shrinking, shud- 
dering and turning pale. 

It was a most unlucky aversion for Fanny, and 
gave her and her aunt more trouble than all her 
other mislikings put together, inasmuch as Pompey 
came ofiener in view than mouse or frog, spider or 
earwig, ox or chimney-sweep. How it happened 
nobody could tell, but Pompey was always in Fan- 
ny Elvington’s way. She saw him twice as often 
as any one else in the house. If she went to the 
window, he was sure to be standing on the steps: 
ifshe walked in the square garden, she met him 
crossing the pavement; she could not water her 
geraniums in the little court behind the house, but 
she heard his merry voice singing in broken Eng- 
lish as he cleaned the knives and shoes on the 
other side of the wall; nay, she could not even 
hang out her Canary bird’s cage at the back door, 
but he was sure to be feeding his parrot at theirs. 
Go where she would, Pompey’s shining black face 
and broad white teeth followed her: he haunted 
her very dreams; and the’ oftener she saw him, 
whether sleeping or waking, the more her unreason- 
able antipathy grew upon her. Her cousins laugh- 
ed at her without effect, and her aunt’s serious re- 
monstrances were equally useless. 

The person who, next to Fanny herself, suffered 
the most from this foolish and wicked prejudice, 
was poor Pompey, whose intelligence, activity, and 
good humor, had made him a constant favorite in 
his master’s house, and who had sufficient sensibii- 
ity to feel deeply the horror and disgust which he 
had inspired in his young neighbor. At first he 
tried to propitiate her by bringing groundsel and 
chickweed for her Canary bird, running to meet 
her with an umbrella when she happened to be 
caught in the rain, and othersmall attentions, which 
were repelled with absolute loathing. 

‘Me same flesh and blood with you, missy, 


‘though skin be black,’ cried poor Pompey one day 


when pushed to the extremity by Fanny’s disdain, 
‘same flesh and blood!’ a fact which the young 
lady denied with more than usual indignation ; she 
looked at her own white skin, and she thought of 
his black one; and all the reason of her aunt fail- 
ed to convince her, that where the outside was so 
very different, the inside could by possibility be 
alike. Atlast Mrs. Delmont was fain to leave the 
matter to the great curer of all prejudices, called 
Time, who in this case seemed even slower in his 
operations than usual. 

Inthe meanwhile, Fanny’s birth-day approached, 
and as it was within a few days of that of her cousin 
Emma Delment, it was agreed to celebrate the two 
festivals together. Double feasting! double-holi- 
day! double presents! never was a gayer anniver- 
sary.—Mrs. Delmont’s own gifts had been reserved 
to the conclusicn of the jolity, and after the fruit 
was put upon the table, two huge dolls, almost as 
big as real babies, were introduced to the little 
company. They excited and deserved universal 
admiration. The first was a young lady of the most 
delicate construction and the most elaborate orna- 
ment; adoll of the highest fashion, with sleeves 
like a bishop, a waist like a wasp, a magnificent 
bustle, and petticoats so full and so puffed out round 
the bottom, that the question of hoop or no hoop 
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was stoutly debated between two of the elder girls. | 
Her cheeks were very red, and her neck very white, | 
and her ringlets in the newest possibly taste. In) 
short, she was so completely a /a mode that a Paris- | 
ian milliner might have sent her as a pattern to} 
her fellow tradeswoman in London, or the London | 
Milliner might have returned the compliment to} 
her sister artist over the water. Her glories, how- 
ever, were fated to be eclipsed. The moment that 
the second doll made its appearanee,.the lady of 
fashion was looked at no longer. 

The second doll wasa young gentleman habited 
in the striped and braided costume which is the 
ordinary transition dress of boys between leaving 
off petticoats and assuming the doublet and hose. 
It was so exactly like Willy Delmont’s own attire, | 
that the astonished boy looked at himself, to be sure 
that the doll had not stolen his clothes off his back. 
The apparel, however, was not the charm that fix- 
ed the attention of the young people ; the attrac- 
tion was the complexion, which was of as deep and 
shining a black, as perfect an imitation of a negro, 
in tint and feature, as female ingenuity could ac- 
complish. The face, neck, arms and legs were all 
covered with black silk. Perltaps the novelty (for 
none of the party had seen a black doll before) 
might increase the effect, but they all declared that 
they had never seen so accurate an imitation, so 
perfect an illusion. Even Fanny, whoat first sight 
had almost taken the doll for her old enemy Pom- 
pey in little, and had shrunk back accordingly, be- 
gan at last to catch some of the curiosity (for curi- 
osity is acatching passion) that characterized her 
companions. She drew near—she gazed—at last 
she even touched the doll, and listened with some 
interest to Mrs. Delmont’s detail of the trouble she 
found in constructing the young lady and gentle- 
man. 

‘ What are they made of, aunt ?” 

‘ Rags, my dear!’ was the reply: ‘ nothing but 
rags,’ continued Mrs. Delmont, unripping a little of 
the black gentleman’s foot, and the white lady’s 
arm, and showing the linen of which they were 
composed ;—‘ buth alike, Fanny,’ pursued her good 
aunt, ‘both the same.color underneath the skin, 
and both the work of the same hand—like Pompey 
and you,’ added she more-solemnly; ‘and now 
choose which doll you will.’ 

And Fanny, blushing and hesitating, chose the 
black one; and the next day her aunt had the 
pleasure to see her show it to Pompey over the wall, 
to his imfinite delight; and ina very few days, 
Mrs. Delmont had the still greater pleasure to find 
that Fanny Elvington had not only overcome and 
acknowledged her prejudice, but had given Pompey 
a new half crown, and had accepted groundsel for 
her canary bird from the poor negro boy. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
CHRISTIAN CONDUCT. 

‘*Mamma,” said Charlotte, ‘I have heard you 
and many other people say that if a person is real- 
ly a Christian they will show it in their words and 
conduct every day, more perhaps than by great 
sacrifices and those acts which the world at large 
would be more likely to know and notice.” 

** Yes, my dear, and it is an observation not only 
true, but one whichI wish sincerely was more ful- 
ly impressed upon the mind and heart of every pro- 
fessing Christian. If they do love God and his 
blessed gospel in sincerity, its influence on their 
characters ought to be evident in their daily and 
hourly conduct, and I believe more injury is done 
to the cause of religion by the commission of what 
we are too apt to think small faults, and trivial of- 
fences, than we aré aware of. 

But what made you think of this, my dear, just 
now? Has any thing happened at the party you 
were et to suggest such thoughts ?”” 

**Yes, Mamma. You know last summer I 
staid at Mrs. Jones’ some time with Mira Smith, of 
whom we have been talking this evening. I have 
always heard you speak of her Father and Mother 








as being very religious people, and that she and her 


sisters were so too; and you have described their 
family as an example of harmony and happiness. 
Well, I could not help thinking when I first saw 
Mira that she might well deserve all { have heard 
said.—Her manners seemed gentle and she was 
cheerful and social, and then she talked to the chil- 
dren who seemed very fond of her, and her stories 
were instructive as well as entertaining. —She play- 
ed, and sung, and drew beautifully, and when we 
wrote pieces which we used toread every Saturday 
on religious subjects, hers were always the best and 
most beautiful, and I got quite interested in her ; 
but then” — 

** Well go on, my dear; Iam glad to hear you 
liked Mira so much in all these respects; you seem 
to hesitate, however. I presume you did not ex- 
pect to find her faultless ?”” 

“Ono: but after I began to know more of her, 
I heard her very often speak impatiently, and she 
used to seem dissatisfied, and very often, when any 
plan of amusement was proposed she did not agree 
with us, though she never liked itifwe did not ap- 
prove of hers. And then she so often found fault 
with people for trifles, that I could not believe she 
was very religious. Sisters Catherine and Lousia 
never professed to be pious, and though I have al- 
ways lived with them, I never saw any thing so un- 
pleasant in them.” ; 

‘‘Tregret, my daughter, to hear this, and fear 
your judgment was hardly candid and impartial in 
this case.” 

** Yes, Mamma, I think it was; for Mrs. Jones 
used to remark and lament these faults, and said 
she had taken unwearied pains to convince Mira 
that as a Christian it was her duty to correct these 
faults or she would become hated by every one, 
and this indeed was of little consequence compar- 
ed with the offence committed in the sight of God.” 

‘‘ We must never judge too severly of any one, 
Charlotte ; we all have great faults, commit daily 
and hourly many sinsin thought, werd, and deed. 
T hope what you have noticed and condemned in 
Mira Smith you will be ever careful to avoid your- 
self. Your character is now forming, and I trust, 
and I believe with some reason, that you are by 
divine assistance endeavoring to mould your char- 
acter by the gospel. I must therefore only repeat 
what you quoted at the commencement of this con- 
versation. The heart is wicked and deceitful 
above all things, and we can only hope for power 
to correct, control, and subdue these evil hearts by 
living a life of watchfulness and prayer. No exter- 
nal endowments, no intellectual attainments, no 
amiable or interesting qualities of mind or heart, 
will stand in the place of earnest devoted, humble 
piety. That spirit which leads us to distrust our- 
selves, toask continually, ‘‘ is this becoming a dis- 
ciple of Christ,” to measure and judge ourselves 
only by the rules he has given us—that spirit alone 
can shield us in this world from the thousand snares 
which surroud us, and it is this alone which will 
fit us to meet death and enter upon a joyful eterni- 
ty.—We are sinful, erring beings at best, but God 
does not expect perfection while we are in the 
flesh. He commands us toaim at it, and will ever 
aid us with his Holy Spirit, if we seek it aright. 
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From a Sunday School Journal. 
REVIVAL IN A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Feeling earnestly desirous to encourage Sunday 
Schools,.and those engaged in the work of direct- 
ing little children to Him who has said, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me,” I have determin- 
ed to write you respecting the mercy of God to us, 
in sending the day-spring from on high,” to visit 
those engaged with myself, in teaching and Jearn- 
ing the knowlege of “ the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom he has sent,” in the county of Essex, 
Virginia. In the Sunday school established at 
Enon meeting house, in that county, it has pleased 
the Lord, in his abundant mercy and goodness, to 
give us a manifestation of his approbation, by con- 
verting one of the teachers, and three of the schol- 
ars, within the last two months—all females. The 
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teacher is a young lady, ardently devoted to God, | 
as we may judge by her zealous attention to her | 
class, (the youngest in the school,) and her earn- | 
est efforts to imbue the minds of those whom “‘ the | 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus,” has placed un- 
der her care, with aspirit of deep devotion and fer- 
vent love toGod. All the teachers, save one, are 
members of the Baptist and Presbyterian churches, 
bright monuments of the grace of God, and living 
examples of his love tothe childrenof men. This 
school commenced in April, 1830, under the most 
discouraging circumstances, without money, with- 
out books in anywise adequate to supply the press- 
ing need, and with only one family willing to deny 
themselves the privilege of Christian worship, save 
when at their own church, two Sundays in the 
month, to teach little children. Of his family, the 
father, and four young ladies (his daughters,) have 
taught, without any other assistants, the last year, 
and with only my assistance, two Sundays in the 
month, the present year. ‘The school contains be- 
tween fifty and sixty scholars. A few benevolent 
individuals in the neighborhood have contributed 
towards the purchase of books for a library, and that 
such others as were requisite for the scholar. The 
school continued without any remarkable occur- 
rence until the winter set in, and was discontinued 
till the firs. Sunday in March; it then commen- 
ced with an increased desire on the minds of the 
young ladies (its teachers) to do good. They, 
burning with love to God, and those formed in his 
likeness, met every second Monday evening to pray 
for the blessing of God in “ their work of faith, and 
labor of love.” He whose “ears are open to the 
cries of His children,” agreeable to His promise, 
“before they call, I will answer, and while they 
are yet speaking I will hear,” appeared in the 
midst of them, before they were aware, and sealed 
the three above mentioned children with his seal, 
stamping his image on their hearts; thus making 
them “joint heirs with our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
They now, by their example, fulfill the declaration 
of our dear Redeemer; ‘‘ Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings, thou hast perfected praise.” My 
dear sir, it isdelightful to see how unblameably 
they walk, and the interest manifested for the con- 
version of the scholars connected with the school, 
which is declared by their affectionate exhortations 
and prayers. They have, with their teachers, 
agreed to meet every evening at twilight, in private, 
at & mercy-seat, to pray for the success of their 
school, and that established at Westmoreland court 
house, (Va.,) of which Iam amember. More of 
the scholars are anxiously inquiring, ‘‘ What shall 
we doto be saved?” Let me, through the columns 
of your paper, solicit an interest in the prayers of 
the friends of Sunday schools, and christians gene- 
rally, for our success, We have to lament, with 
others, the indifference of parents to this important 
institution. We are grieved at beholding so many 
parents, professing the religion of Jesus Christ, un- 
concerned for the salvation of their offspring. 
Alas! they act as if their children had not pre- 
cious, yea, exceedingly precious souls to be saved, 
or lost eternally, but, like the beasts that perish, 
only mortal. O, my brethren! is there none of 
your correspondents able to devise a plan to inter- 
est parents more for the salvation of children? 
Will none come forward on the Lord’s side, and 
lift up their voice, to awaken those seemingly slum- 
bering parents. I never had the privilege, in my 
youthful days, of going to a Sunday school ; but I 
am determined, with the help of God, never to 
break my pleasing connexion with them, while I 
live, and am able to attend. I must conclude by 
praying, that the God of all comfort will bless the 
institution, and make it instrumental in hastening 
the time ‘ when all shall know him, from the least 
to the greatest ?”’ Westmoreland C.H. May, 1831. 
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INSTINCT OF THE DOG. 
Ata convent in France, where twenty paupers 
were served with dinner every day, a dog, belong- 


repast, to receive the orts and ends which were 
now and then thrown out to him.—The guests, 
however, were poor and hungry, and of course not 
disposed to be wasteful; so that the dog did little 
more than scent the feast, of which he would have 
fain partaken. The portions were served by a 
person at the ringing of a bell, and delivered out 
by means of what is called a Tour; which is ama- 
chine like the section of a cask, and, by turning 
round ona pivot, exhibits whatever is placed upon 
the hollow side, without discovering the person who 
moves it. 

One day, this dog, who had received only a few 
scraps, waited till the paupers were all gone, and 
took the rope in his mouth and rang the bell. The 
stratagem succeeded. He repeated it the next day, 
with the same good fortune. At length the cook 
finding that twenty-one portions were given‘out, 
instead of twenty, determined to discover the trick ; 
in doing which he had no great difficulty, for 
placing himself where he could see, without* being 
seen, and perceiving all the paupers, as they came 
in great regularity for their different portions, and 
there was no intruder except the dog, he began to 
suspect the real truth, which he was presently con- 
firmed in. ‘The dog waited til! the visitors were 
all gone, and then deliberately walked up and pull- 
ed the bell. The matter was related to the com- 
munity, and to reward him for his ingenuity, he 
was permitted to ring the bell every day for his din- 
ner, when a mess of broken victuals was regularly 
served out to him. Youth's Friend. 


— fp 
A BATTLE OF ANTS. 

A correspondent of the Magazine of Natural 
History, writes the following communication :—“ I 
was walking in the garden before breakfast, when 
my attention was attracted by an unusual assem- 
blage of ants in the gravel walk ;—the species, I 

elieve, was that of which Huber, in his ‘‘ History of 
Ants,” has given a representation, and is called by 

im, “* Formica fusca.” On a closer examination, 
I found they were fighting ; they were collected in 
groups of forty or fifty, running rapidly about, and 
then stopping and pulling each other with their 
mandibles. The field of battle did not extend over 
a surface of more than three feet square, and there 
were probably five or six’ groups all eagerly con- 
tending with each other. After watching them 
with much attention for about half an hour, I was 
called to breakfast ; and on returning, after a lapse 
of twenty minutes, the battle was still raging. How 
long the conflict lasted Iam unable to say ; for 
when I first saw them they evidently had been 
some time engaged in their deadly game, and I was 
compelled to leave them before the battle was over. 
I however visited the spot again, about one o'clock, 
and they were busily employed in removing their 
slain comrades. I counted about thirty dead ants 
on the field; more, probably had fallen, as doubt- 
less many had been removed before my return. 

n one small spot, of no more than an inch square, 
seven dead ants were extended. Their courage 
is very extraordinary ; for in several instances with 
such fury and obstinacy had these little warriors 
contended, that two might be perceived locked in 
each other’s embraces, having died in this their 
last mortal struggle.” 
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EDITORIAL. 





SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


In the midst of the Pacific Ocean, far away from 
any other land, a little group of islands have been 
lying for thousands of years in stillness and soli- 
tude. On many accounts they are very remarka- 
ble. First, it is very probable that they were orig- 
inally thrown up from the bottom of the ocean by 
subterranean fires. The whole appearance of the 
islands indicates this, and indeed several volcanoes 
are still burning. The rocks in the interior ofthe 
islands have a burnt, black and volcanic appear- 
ance, but the shores are green and verdant and 
many beautiful and fertile vales, extend far into 
the land. 





insect which in some mysterious way forms about 
them a substance called coral. This is constantly 
increasing and has already formed a ridge of large 
white rocks on the coast of some of them. It is 
called the coral reef; and renders it in some 
places very dangerous, if not impossible to land. 
In some instances however the mass of white rock 
has reached the surface of the water and become the 
seat of vegetation. Grass and trees begin to grow 
upon it, and the white rock is now changed into a 
beautiful green island. 

This cluster stands alone. You may sail over 
the blue waters in every direction for hundreds of 
miles and not come toany other land. Until with- 
in a few years their existence wasentirely unknown. 

The inhabitants (for they have probably been a 
long time inhabited) lived here inthe deep soli- 
tude of the seas, ignorant that there was any other 
land or people on the globe. 

They had canoes in which they sailed about 
amongst their own islands—but never ventured 
farther, and no foreign ships ever came that way. 

About sixty years ago, Capt. Cook was sailing 
through these seas. He was looking for a north 
passage, between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 
As he was sailing about, he chanced to come 
across one of these islands. He observed the land 
just at night, and fearing that his ship might strike 
against the rocks, he took in his sails, and resolv- 
edto wait until morning. When the sun had 
risen, he accordingly, slowly approached the shore. 

But I cannot stop to give a very particular ac- 
count, of the circumstances of this discovery. 
They are related at length, in the narrative of 
Cook’s voyages, which most of my readers have 
probably read. The people, who were then al- 
most perfectly savage, are now making very rap- 
id progress in learning’ and Christianity, through 
the efforts of the Christian Missionaries. 


Cr- 
QUESTIONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Duties to Parents. 

What ought parents to do to children when they 
do wrong ? 

Why ought they to punish them ? 

Suppose parents should neglect children when 
they do wrong, what sort of persons would such 
children be when they grow up? 

Would they be happy or unhappy? 

When parents punish children, then is it to make 
them happy or unhappy ? 

Is it to make them happy while they are punish- 
ing them? 

Do parents like to punish children ? 

Suppose a parent writes upon paper what the 
children must do, ought they to obey it as much as 
if it was spoken ? 

In what other ways. may a parent command a 
child? By looks or gestures ? 

_Ought children to obey looks and gestures, when 
they understand what they mean, as well as words? 

Ought children to try to learn what the parents 
wish, or only obey when they are spoken to? 

Do parents ever have to speak more than once 
before their children obey? 

How many times? 

Is this right ? 

How soon ought children to obey their parents, 
the first time or the second time or the third time? 

At what times can children do most good to 
their parents ? 

In what wayscan children do their parents good 
when they are sick? think a minute and then an- 
swer. 

In what ways can they do them good when they 
are tired ? 

In what ways can they do them good when they 
are old? 

What can children do for their parents every 
day? 
if children are dutiful and obedient to their pa- 
rents, will their parents love them more or less ? 

Must they lose some of their pleasures, in order to 
be dutiful and obedient? Yes, often. 








ing to the convent, did not fail to be present at the 


These Islands are also remarkable for a marine 


Will they on the whole be more happy or unhap- 
Py: 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














What is an orphan? 

Are all children orphans? 

Do any children know that they shall not be or- 
phans? 

What would make them orphans ? 

If your parents should die, should you probably 
remember them afterwards. 

Who will probably die first, you or your parents? 

After they are gone, will the recollection of your 
disobedience to them make you feel happy or un- 
happy? 

Will the recollection of your obedience make 
you happy or unhappy? 

Does God notice when you obey your parents ? 

Do your parents always know when you disobey 
them ? 

Does God always know? 

Is God pleased or displeased when you obey them? 

Is he pleased or displeased when you disobey 
them? 





—-efe— 
AN ADVENTURE. 
Communicated to the Editor of the Youth’s Companion, by a 
Traveller. 

A short time ago, as I was travelling from Phila- 
delphia to Baltimore, circumstances so concurred 
as to render it expedient for me totake my horse 
with me on board the Steam Boat in order to hasten 
my passage. ‘Travellers go down the Deleware 
river in Boats, often as far as New Castle, and are 
thence conveyed by Stages to French Town, a 
small village near Elkton, which stands at the head 
waters of Elk River. 

There, they are received again into a Steam-Boat, 
and passing down the river enter Chesapeak Bay 
and cross over to Baltimore. My readers will, [ be- 


lieve, be able to trace this route on almost any map. ' 


Sometimes the Steam-Boat, stops in the Deleware 
river, at the point where the Deleware and Chesa- 
peake canal enters it; and the passengers are con- 
veyed through the canal, in large and commodious 
barges, to the Boat at the other end, where the 
canal and Elk River are united. Perhaps at some 
future time I may give some account of.the de- 
lightful passage inthe barges. But my object now 
is to relate an incident which occurred to me, while 
riding horse back from New Castle to French Town, 
and hastening my horse in order to get there as 
soon as the stages. You will see on the map that 
quite a large portoin of the states of Delaware and 
Maryland are embraced between the two bays and 
form an extensive peninsula. 

As the Steam Boat stopped at the u’ arf at New 
Castle, I hastened without any delay to get a good 
start of the long line of stages, that stood in wait- 
ing to receive the many travellers from the crowd- 
ed Steam-Boat. It was about 4 o’clock, and the 
distance of 17 or 18 miles was before me. Soon 
after dark as I was urging my good poney onward 
with all the skill 1 could command, I heard, at a 
short distance before me in the road a leud cry. | 
slackened the pace of my horse, in order to know 
the cause of the alarm. By looking intently at ob- 
jects before me, I was soon able to discern twolit- 
tle boys, standing in the road. One of them ad- 
dressed me thus :— 

** Mister, look out for this man 7?” 

As my horse approached them upon a walk, 
there gradually came to view the figure of a man 
lying in the road. 

** What is the matter with the man 2” said I. 

‘1 do not know, sir,” the elder of the boys re- 
plied ; ‘‘ we were up at the house and heard a man 
hollow, and we thought it was a drunkard’s voice ; 
—we were afraid he would get run over when the 
stages came along, and came down to see where he 
was.” 

“* How far is it toyour house,” said I? 

“Tt is just a head,—up on the hill ;—about a 
quarter of a mile.” 

“Lam very glad, boys, that you are so kind to 
the poor wicked man ; we ought always to be kind 
to such miserable creatures ; but I cannot stop, I 
mu. go on as fast as I ean possibly go, or I shall 
not get to French Town as fast as the stages, and 
shall lose my passage in the Steam Boat, I would 








not leave him so; but you can pull him out of the 
road, so that the stages will not run over him.” 

The poor wretch was lying in the road in such 
a manner, that the wheels of the stages must inev- 
itably have passed over his body ; while it was so 
dark that it was scarcely possible that the driv- 
ers should see him. ‘The ten or twelve stages 
that were but just behind me, must have dreadfully 
mangled him, if they did not destroy his life. 

I was compelled to hasten on my way, and after 
riding a few steps I turned around, and saw the 
kind little boys drawing the poor man out of the 
road, and removing him from his dreadful danger. 

I could not help thinking that these boys were 
Sabbath School scholars; and that they were 
taught there to be kind even to the wicked and to 
do them good. And I thought too how little the 
poor man knew, who were saving his life. While 
indulging such thoughts I reached the Steam Boat. 

Boys at the Sabbath school are very often taught 
that it is their duty todo good to every body around 
them, even to the wicked ; not only to love their 
Parents, brothers, sisters and friends, and try to 
make them happy ; but to do all in their power to 
promote the happiness of the evil and unthankful. 








MISCELLANY. 





For the Youth’s Companion, 


“ Soft words turn away anger.”—Nothing is 
more true than this. Yet how few of the young 
in practice believe it. They offend their playmates, 
and instead of manifesting penitence for their 
faults, will rather aggravate their friends by harsh 
words and indifferent looks. But you very well 
know, my little friends, how willing you are to for- 
give, when a playmate has unintentionally injured 
you and acknowledges his fault, and with soft and 
pleasant words, tells you he is sorry, and will en- 
deavor to injure you no more. But were he to 
say he did not care, and was glad of it, and would 
do so again if he wished, your temper would be 
stirred, and instead of returning good for evil, you 
would give loose to hard and abusive words, and 
thus stir up strife, and manifest seeming hatred to- 
wards him. But, young friends, let me entreat you 
never to indulge in abusive language, however 
dishonorably you may think yourselves treated ; 
when one speaks ill of you, return not ‘* railing for 
railing,” but in soft and pleasant words, with good 


will and smiling leoks, tell him of his fault, and if 


Iam not greatly mistaken, that friend will never 
speak il] of you again—but his affections will be 
gained, and he will use his best endeavors to pro- 
mote your welfare and happiness. Now will you 
not remember at all times, that soft words turn away 
anger, and practice accordingly. 
Portland. D. C. C. 
—-—e— 

The Indian and the Bear.—A Delaware hunt- 
er once shot a huge bear, and broke its back bone. 
This animal fell, and set up a most plaintive cry, 
something like that of the panther when he is 
hungry. The hunter instead of giving him anoth- 
er shot, stood close to him and addressed him in 
these words :—‘* Hark ye! bear; you are a cow- 
ard and no warrior, as you pretend to be. Were 
you a warrior, you would show it by your firmness, 
and not cry and wimper like an old woman. You 
know, bear, that our tribes are at war with each 
other, and that yours was the aggressor. You have 
found the Indians too powerful for you, and you 
have gone sneaking about in the woods, stealing 
their hogs; perhaps at this time you have hog’s 
flesh in your belly. Had you conquered me, I 
would have borne it with courage, and died like a 
brave warrior; but you, bear, sit here and cry, and 
disgrace your cowardly conduct.” <A person be- 
ing present at the delivery of this curious invective, 
after he had despatched the bear, asked the hunter 
how he thought the poor animal could understand 
what he had said toit? “Oh!” said he, in an- 
swer, “the bear understood me well; did you not 
observe how ashamed he looked while I was up- 
braiding him ?”—This is a historical fact. 





Dangerous Play.—A boy in Philadelphia was 
lately found hanging, and nearly dead. On his 
revival, he confessed that he was trying an exper- 
iment. 

[We remember, that many years ago, after an 
execution in Glasgow, two boys were anxious to try 
how hanging felt—in conseq the ry 
cord, &c. was prepared. Each was to stand by 
the other, and release him when tired. The sig- 
nal of the first who tried, was to be a kick—he 
was soon satisfied and gave the preconcerted sig- 
nal, when his companion cut him down. The sec- 
ond tried ;—a whistle, was to be the token that 
he had enough; a minute passed, and another, 
still he did not give the signal; his companion 
laughed, and thought he liked hanging very well 
—fortunately a neighbor appeared, and saved the 
foolish boy from that death which in a moment more 
he would have met. Dangerous experiments should 
not betried by children, no more than fools should 
play with edge tools.]|—W. Y. Mer. Adv. 

















POETRY. % 








For the Youth’s Companion. 


Little Henry M. was a sweet flower of promise, but was nip- 
ped by the frost of death when but a year old, after several months 
of painful suffering from a wasting consumption ! His’ litte Sis- 
ters were in the habit of quieting the little sufferer by singing 
the cradle hymn, found in the Youth’s Companion : 

* Little Baby go to sleep,” §c. 
To which the following lines are designed as a response. 


Little Baby’s gone to sleep, 

We never more shall hear him weep ; 
He’s gone to God above the sky 
Where streams of comfort never dry. 


One short year he stay’d helow 

And sip’d a while this world of wo 3 
He’s gone to dwell whére Jesus is, 
And drink full draughts of purer bliss, 


To Jesus’ wide extended arms, 

To gaze on never fading charms ; 

He’s gone ; where neither tears nor pain, 
Shall vex his patient soul again. 


Those mortal groans, that sore distress, 
Those pangs, that pierced his aching breast, 
Those tears that wet his pallid cheek, 

So patient, *dured for many a week, 


Are all exchanged, for joys, as pure 
As Angels feel, and shall endure 
While endless ages onward roll, 
And feast his ever-growing soul. 


Hush, then ye friends, the rising sigh, 
To see the little sufferer die ; 

He’s lefta world of wretcheduess 

To bathe his soul in seas of bliss. 


O yesurviving children dear, 

Your Parents hope and anxious care, 
Look now to Christ the infant’s friend, 
And let your prayer tu him ascend. 


—LA— 
From the Christian Mirror. 
A wirtite Boy Tro nis FATHER AT SUNRISE ON A 
MorninG 18 SPRING. 


Father, awake! It is not night; 

The sun is up, the sky is bright,— 

The birds have left their leafy nests, 
And joys are struggling from their breasts. 


I cannot sleep, I hear them say, 

“ Morn is the childhood of the day ; 

Be up, for morn in life’s career, 
Should be as cheerful, bright and dear. 
“Come forth and breathe the balmy air, 
A thousand sweets are floating there, 


A thousand sounds are mingiing wild, 
Come forth with us, fond working child.” 


Father, awake! and take thy boy 

To hear this matin burst of joy, 

To see the world all bright with dew; . 
Father, I want to go with you. 


You told me, God, though very high 
Above the sun, above the sky, 

Is praised by creatures here below— 
The birds are praising him, I know. 


And those soft twinklings of the leaves, 
With every moan the ocean heaves, 
Are all to him a grateful song— 

Father, how can you sleep so long? 


My little hymns, I think would please 
His listening ear, as well as these, 

If thou wouldst wake, and teach my tongue 
To join the birds in morning song. 


I hear them now among the trees ; 

I hear the humming of the bees— 

It seems as though my heart would break— 
Father, dear father, do awake ! 
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